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The Diarist Abroad. 
Berun, SepTEMBER 1, 1858. 

Here again, at last! True, in another room, 
for my old landlady has moved, but I am with 
her, and now write sitting upon the same sofa, at 
the same table, and my eye rests upon the same 
bed, washstand, bureau, clothes press, and so on, 
as it glances round the chamber, that it did two 
years and a half ago. It seems like a dream, 
that I have been for two years so actively moving 
in the musical world of Boston—and have made 
such a fortune out of it! The time elapsed 
seems more like two weeks than two years and 
over. Perhaps, had I not found the very ship 
which I should have chosen of a thousand—the 
Athena, built in Boston, owned in Bremen, and 
commanded by an old friend of mine—ready to 
sail via London for Bremen, I should not have 
taken such French leave of so many friends, and 
should now feel more fully the length of my visit 
home. 

But the ship was ready, my companion was 
anxious to be off, a delay of a day might cost us 
a month—and so, on the 7th of July, at sundown, 
we were already beginning to feel the Atlantic 
swell down by Sandy Hook—which, roughly or 
gently, mostly the latter, was to rock us for four 
weeks. And what a delightfully lazy, loafing, 
sleepy, good-for-nothing month it was! No study, 
no writing, hardly any reading ; eating, drinking, 
sleeping, watching the motions of the seamen, the 
ever-changing surface of the water, speculating 
upon a distant sail occasionally, chatting indo- 
lently with the captain, mate, and passengers, and 
so letting day glide on after day, careless, and 
enjoying to the full the “sweet doing nothing.” 
What little things became great events! Two 
things I learned, which had escaped me in four 
previous passages across the Atlantic—one, that 
the fish which the sailors call the dolphin, is not 
the dolphin, and that which they call the por- 
poise is; and, the other, that the “ Portuguese 
man-of-war,” of which we must have seen thous- 
ands, is not the proprietor of the nautilus shell 
which one finds so often in the collections of con- 
chology of our friends. The idea of being 
obliged to learn these two things at this time of 
day (or life) is rather mortifying—but it was so. 

The sailors’ dolphin I saw caught, and admired 
its beautiful evanescent colors, years ago; on this 
passage I saw the real dolphin, as the steed of 
Arion—the queer-nosed animal of old sculpture 
and painting. 

Our captain, Schilling, is a capital fellow; 
kind-hearted in the highest degree, shrewd as a 
Yankee, full of fun, and always ready to do any 
thing for our pleasure and amusement. We had 
several periods of calm. One day when the ship 
lay floating like a swan at rest, he had the boat 
lowered, and took all who desired it for a row out 
upon the great ocean. It gave me a new expe- 
rience. On shipboard, I, for one, never feel the 
loneliness of mid-ocean as it is so often painted 
by poetic passengers. The vessel, if a large one, 
has so many souls on board, is so girt about with 








standing rigging, and spreads such large over- 
shadowing wings—it soon becomes such a home 
for us, and one feels so secure of finding in her 
all that is necessary for his comfort and well- 
being, that the thought of being so far away from 
land, of floating on the surface of the water, at 
the mercy of wind and wave, is but a thought— 
it is nothing that you feel. But as we descended 
the ladder into the boat, one after another, and 
were tossed about by waves which, in the ship, 
we could not feel, and then our oarsmen pulled 
us away from the vessel, the horizon being nar- 
rowed to half its breadth, as seen from the vessel, 
and within the limits of vision no object to arrest 
the eye, save the Athena, and she lying there, 
huge, dark, and motionless, but with all sails 
spread, as if ready at any moment to catch the 
breeze and leave us in our solitude—then, per- 
haps, more than ever in my life before, came over 
me what that solitude on the vast bosom of ocean 
is. As we moved away, perhaps a mile or more, 
my thoughts were occupied with this idea. I pic- 
tured to myself Captain Bligh and his crew, from 
the ship Bounty, making their way across the 
South Pacific, but more distinctly the twenty-four 
men in the long-boat of the Lyonnais—for that 
same long-boat had been purchased by our cap- 
tain, and was lying now on the forward house of 
our good Athena. After indulging this mood for 
some time I turned my thoughts to the vessel. 
Our captain is proud of her, and well he may be, 
for a more beautiful specimen of naval architec- 
ture one does not often see; and I was proud of 
her, too, as being a Boston “notion.” Often as I 
have seen vessels of all shapes and sizes, out in 
mid ocean, it was a totally different thing, I 
found, to row around one, and see it from all 
points, from a small boat. How grandly beauti- 
ful she loomed up there, our home! Scattered 
about the surface of the water were the little 
Portuguese men-of-war. We dipped up two or 
three. Look out how you allow their long, 
streaming tentacula to touch your hands, for the 
spot will smart and ache by the hour afterward. 
As Montaigne’s beggar said: “Did you but 
know how lazy we were!” Now, one thing the 
laziest can do—he can open his eyes—and in the 
want of other studies I took to studying my fel- 
low passengers. Well, there was a good-humored 
Philister of a German grocer, from Brooklyn, 
with wife and three children, on his way for the 
second time to pay a visit to Fatherland. The 
man is rich, and his boy—a fine one, of some four- 
teen—is to be educated in one of the best schools. 
The little girl was quite the general favorite. 
Then there wasa young Englishman just re- 
turning to London. I liked him, and with rea- 
son—for had he not come directly from the West 
Indies, and did he not give us those exquisite 
pine-apples which he had intended for friends at 
home? Then there was the still man, who used 
to say, when we were becalmed, “ Ein schdne 
Gegend!” (a beautiful country,) with an expres- 
sion which spoke a whole article. He proved to 
be a German, going home after ten years, mostly 
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spent in our western cities in printing offices. 
Ten years—ah, he will find changes! 

Then there were three boys, of German pa- 
rentage, on their way to Bremen, to enter school 
there—their parents naturally enough thinking 
school “at home” better than in New York. 
Our jolly captain had infinite fun and frolic with 
these boys, making them climb ropes, practice 
gymnastic exercises, and that sort of thing. If 
old Ocean did not smile sometimes of an evening 
it was not because our “ broad grins” and shouts 
of laughter, at “capers cut,” were wanting as an 
example. N. B.—A good deal of fun can be got 
out of boys. 

As to “ John ”—no matter about him. 

There was a tall, slender woman of some thirty- 
five, with a certain ladylike air, and also a certain 
precision in manner and in speech, both in Eng- 
lish and German, which, as in Peter’s case, “ be- 
wrayed” her. You saw the governess at once— 
at least, you thought so. And so it proved. She 
was one of that class which always excites my 
sympathy. Necessary appendages in certain fam- 
ilies, they hold a position somewhere between the 
kitchen and parlor, with small salary and few 
joys, victims of stupid children, and owing their 
positions, such as they are, to that very culture 
and those mental endowments which make those 
positions hardly endurable. After years of ser- 
vice, in which she has crossed the Atlantic again 
and again, she now was making her sixth pas- 
sage, taking her small savings with her, in the 
hope of rest with her old mother in the little 
Rhine city of her birth. 

During the passage she told me some queer 
histories. At one time she had charge of a little 
orphan girl, in poor health—heiress to a million ! 
But somehow—nobody knows how such things 
are brought about—the lawyers had fastened the 
chancery clutches upon the property, and there 
were times when this little millionaire and her 
governess actually suffered for the want of suita- 
ble food ! 

Our fraulein governess brought on board at 
New York, one little pet, a beautiful canary bird, 
who, the first few mornings, awoke us by his mel- 
odies. When about a week out, our unlucky 
steward let the cage fall. The bystanders sprang 
to it, raised it—the bird lay in the bottom, dead ! 
Good bye, little pet of six years. She knew 
nothing of it. The cage was taken below, and 
hung up in its usual. place. No one said any 
thing, but left fraulein to find it out for herself 
the next morning. Some time next day I saw 
her, with & sad face, go behind the wheel-house 
alone. The cage disappeared. She spoke not 
of her loss, but some time afterward I accident- 
ally saw, nicely folded in clean, white letter pa- 
per, a little bunch of yellow feathers. The tears 
which the poor governess had shed had fallen 
over the stern of the vessel, and no one was the 
wiser. This little incident seemed to me to be- 
tray long years of loneliness, during which both 
her joys and her sorrows she had learned to bury 
in her own bosom. 
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With one other passenger I could never be 
free and careless. And this was the reason. 
She was a thorough North German girl, born and 
reared in a small country town, the daughter of 
an old lieutenant, formerly in the army of Hano- 


I suppose she was thirty years old, but as 
Just before the 


ver. 
innocent and as open as a child. 
Athena sailed from Bremerhaven, on this voyage, 
the lieutenant brought his daughter to the cap- 
tain, with whom he was on intimate terms of 
friendship, and gave her into his charge, that her 
health might have the benefit of the sea air to 
New York and back. The other sister remained 
at home. Before we left New York the captain 
had received letters from Bremen—the lieutenant 
was dead! We had been out but a few days 
when the captain told me the story, and read me 
the letters of the sister to our fraulein Minna. 
They were so hearty, so full of feeling, yet so 
comforting in character, in every respect so touch- 
ing, so throughout breathing the deepest sisterly 
affection, and so expressive of love and reverence 
for the father, that I could not hear them without 
tears. “Minna knows nothing of it yet,” said 
the captain. “Our friends in New York have 
all thought it best to wait until we reach Bremer- 
haven, before we make known to her her loss. 
Why deprive her of all the benefit of the voyage 
by unnecessarily telling her?” I thought it the 
right course—but from that time onward, as I 
said, I could not talk with her without a feeling 
which imposed a restraint upon me in spite of 
myself. 

Once in conversation something led her to say 
that her father often expressed his belief that he 
should die by apoplexy. To which she added 
some idea conveying the idea that of this she had 
no fear. Ah, thought I, if you but knew that 
your father’s presentiment is already fulfilled ! 

On a beautiful Sunday morning, the day before 
we reached Bremerhaven, the captain told her 
all. Quietly and composedly some hours after- 
ward she appeared among us from her stateroom, 
but the marks of a great grief were visible on 
her face, and this grief was for us —even down 
to the boys—a holy thing. The Captain’s wife 
had joined us in London, and to her and our kind- 
hearted governess she turned for consolation and 
sympathy, and they were freely given. Upon 
casting anchor in Bremerhaven the boat was 
lowered and she was first cared for. To all but 
her it was a day of gladness, and yet our glad- 
ness was tempered by the feelings with which we 
answered her “ adieu” as the boat left the ship. 

The pleasure of these dreamy, lazy weeks was 
but slightly marred by sea-sickness. Curiously 
enough, in my own case, it was not until the 
twentieth day out that I was overtaken. We 
were then just on the edge of soundings, before 
the opening of the channel. We had had a cold 
disagreeable wet day, caused by the extreme end 
of a south-easterly wind, which must have been 
very strong down in the Bay of Biscay, for the 
next morning, when we came upon deck, we 
found a heavy sea—even the log-book admitted 
this — directly against. us, while the clouds had 
all disappeared and a strong northerly wind at 
right angles to the rolling billows —just such a 
wind as the Athena liked best — was driving her 
along finely with but half her sailsspread. Then 
and there was a plunging, and, like Paddy’s horse, 
an “old kicking up before and rearing up behind,” 
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resistance was useless. I believe only our printer- 
man, who favored us several times with his re- 
mark “ Schénen Gegend ”— beautiful country — 
found no other fault with the sea than that it hin- 
dered progress. No vessel that we saw on this 
day carried anything like the sail that the Athe- 
na did. One fine ship which we saw away in the 
distance, and for which our captain changed his 
course a point or two, proved to be, when we at 
length, about sundown, came up with her, the 
“Kate Dyer,” of Portland, to the no small delight 
of “ John,” a Portland boy. 

But what was Kate Dyer to me or I to Kate 
Dyer, just then, suffering a calamity more dire 
than forty Kates ? 

However, during the night the sea went down 
on the one hand and the wind on the other, and 
it took us a week to make the next seven degrees! 
But they were made, and the last two and a 
half days were but the most delightful of pleasure 
trips. The afternoon of August 3d we ran along 
the south side of the Isle of Wight, the wind fa- 
vorable, the sky clear, and purposely for our 
pleasure the ship was steered close in shore, giv- 
ing us full and fair opportunity to see for ourselves 
how beautiful is Old England. All day, on the 
4th, we were constantly occupied in admiring the 
moving diorama of the coast from Beechy Head 
onward, passing Hastings, Folkstone, Dover, and 
finally, as night set in, casting anchor outside the 
mouth of the Thames. 

We have nothing at home, which can serve as 
a standard of comparison for the superb beauty 
of this part of the English coast, not to speak of 
the interest with which history from the time of 
Cesar clothes it. Nature has done her share in 
building up those grand cliffs, rounding off and 
smoothing into soft outlines the hills which rest 
upon them, and opening here and there little val- 
lies and ravines, or more extended bays and _har- 
bors, while cultivation from a period beyond the 
reach of our annals has been continually at work 
and beautifying the rough gem as it left Nature’s 
hands. I had seen it all before, three or four 
times, and yet the charm was no less—it was 
greater even than when I first passed along in 
1849. 

On the 5th we were towed slowly up the 
Thames. As on the day before, so on this, our 
attention was never allowed to flag; here was 
some spot made familiar to us in history or fiction ; 
there a town of which we had read all our lives; 
then some beautiful villa or nobleman’s residence, 
surrounded .with parks and gardens, groves and 
meadows, making good the reputation of England 

for the depth and beauty of her garment of green ; 
—finally Tilbury fort, seized by the Dutch in the 
shameful times which followed the grand old Pro- 
tector’s death; Gravesend, Woolwich, with its 
acres and acres of arsenals —then a bend in the 
river and the entrance of the Victoria dock was 
before us. To avoid the trouble and the fuss 
with the English customs officers, which our friend 
the grocer and his family had, for they took a 
steamship here for the continent — we concluded 
to make the ship our home during our stay, — es- 
pecially as we expected to remain but a few days. 
The “few days” became, in fact, two weeks ; 
but though we were thus cut off from being in 
London evenings, we usually were weary enough 
when evening came to be glad to find ourselves 
again in the dock on our good Athena. There 





under which, by eventide, I succumbed. No; 


was little, however, to call us up to London in 





the evening —a few Italian operas were given, it 
is true — but not one of us cared enough for the 
Piccolomini or any of the others to spend six or 
eight dollars, which it would have cost us to hear 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Palestrina. 

Close at the feet of the Appennines, hardly ten 
miles from Rome, lies the old town well known 
by the ancient Romans for its splendid site, Pre- 
neste, now called Palestrina. Cool mountain 
winds there chase away the heat in summer, and 
the wooded height protects it in the winter from 
the rough blasts of the North. In calm, clear 
weather one can perceive there the last vibrations 
of the morning bells at Rome, the only sign of all 
the stir of “ the eternal city ” that penetrates to 
this seclusion. Plantations of mulberry trees, 
their branches interwoven with wild grape vines, 
screen the little town as with a wall of leaves and 
blossoms. Thus, as if buried in the memory of 
those distant times when a resplendent genius 
dawned thence on the world, lies Palestrina, the 
birthplace of the great Prervurer, of the man, 
whom his contemporaries called “ il principe della 
musica.” May the following skefch contribute 
somewhat to raise the works of this high master 
out of the oblivion, in which the false taste and 
imperfect culture of musicians has too long suf- 
fered them to rest. 

Here, in the year 1524, was born to poor pa- 
rents a son, who received the name Joannes Pe- 
trus Aloysius, and who afterwards called himself 
Giovanni Prertuigr pA PALESTRINA, by 
which last name he is known in the world of Art. 
We have but little and exceedingly uncertain in- 
formation of the circumstances in which his early 
youth was developed. But we must assume that 
a fine feeling for tones and their relations dwelt 
in him from an early age; for one day when he 
sang as a boy upon the square before the church 
of S. Maria Magdalena in Rome, the pure expres- 
sion of his song so moved the chapel master * of 
the church, who happened to pass by, that he 
took him under his instruction. 

At the time when Palestrina began his studies, 
the most and best of the composers in Rome were 
of Flemish origin, who held public schools of com- 
position, much frequented, under the protection 
of Roman nobles. The most celebrated among 
them are: G. Arcadelt (died 1560-61); Adrian 
Willaert (died 1563); and finally the great 
Claude Goudimel (died 1572 — beheaded in Ly- 
ons on account of Protestantism). This last is 
held by the most reliable historians to have been 
Pierluigi’s teacher. The abstract subtleties of 
the theorists of that time must have seemed dry 
enough to the boy Pierluigi; but, like the boy 
Beethoven, two centuries and a half later, he 
had an iron persistency which never forsook him 
in a study recognized as necessary. 

The incomparable skill with which he moves 
in the deepest forms of Art, speaks for the artist- 
like earnestness that animated him during his 
years of study. 

In the year 1551 he was appointed teacher of 
the boys (magister puerorum) in the Vatican, and 
he wrote at this time his first book of Madrigals, 
which won for him the favor of Pope Julius III, 
who bestowed on him the title “ Maestro della ca- 


* Or, rather, singing master; Palestrina was the first who 








bore the title maestro di capella. 
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pella della basilica Vaticana.” 
published (Rome, 1554) four Masses, for four and 
five voices, of which the Mass: Ecce sacerdos 
magnus shows how far he already soared beyond 
his Flemish predecessors. 

The reputation which these works brought him 
caused his reception into the rank of the papal 
singers. But when Paul IV. ascended the throne 
he revived an older ordinance, requiring the 
members of the papal chapel to remain unmar- 
ried. Accordingly, Palestrina, who had long 
before taken to wife Lucrezia, a Roman lady, 
was dismissed with one month’s salary of six 
scudi ($6.50.) Neither the most bitter necessity 
which now came upon him and his numerous 
family,* nor continyal bodily sufferings, had 
power to bend the spirit of this great artist. We 
sce him as industriously occupied as before, in 
banishing the last traces of Flemish awkwardness 
from his style. 

In the year 1561 we see him in the service of 
the principal church, Santa Maria Maggiore. 
About this time, too, occurred that memorable 
event which will never be forgotten in the history 
of church music. For the better understanding 
thereof, I permit myself a few preliminary re- 
marks here on the state of church music at that 
time. 

In those remote times, when the first rays of 
reviving civilization shed a faint light on man- 
kind, the boundaries between the morally beauti- 
ful and the low, nonsensical, and trivial, were 
less appreciated by the general popular feeling 
than they now are. Even that which is most 
holy and worthy of the deepest veneration, 


seemed to the masses not so glorified, but that. 


much that was rude and vulgar crept into the 
acts of worship rendered to the supreme being. 
The Narren or Fsels-Messen (fools’ or asses’ 
masses) which were celebrated down into the 
fifteenth century,| the biblical dramas called 
“ Mysteries,”+ the innumerable grotesque orna- 
ments,t which are still beheld with wonder in the 
most venerable cathedrals,—all this leads us to 
suspect that the moral culture of the people in 
those times was but little or not at all higher than 
that of the rudest periods of antiquity before 
Christ. In the religious music of those centuries, 
too, we meet at every step with a like mixture 
of the pure and the frivolous. In the epoch be- 
fore Palestrina the composers showed their con- 
trapuntal skill m making profane popular songs 
the ground of their masses, motets, &c. These 
melodies were sung by one voice, while the others 
sounded the sacred texts in the most artificial 
melismas and intertwinings of parts. Fétis has 
preserved a number of such songs for us in his 
fine introduction to his “Biographie des Musi- 
ciens, &c.” The following songs, according to 
Baini, were used by many composers for their 
masses: IJ/ villane geloso; L’amico 0 Madama ; 
Adieu, amours; O Venere bella: Des rouges 
nez; §e. 

* His four sons, the first three of whom devoted themselves 
to music, were named Angelo, Rodolfo, Silla, and Igino. 

\ Festivals, similar to the ancient Saturnaiia, which were cel- 
ebrated in the churches every year, with the most fearful wild- 


ness and indecency, under the sanction cf the theologians of 
Rome and of the Sorbonne. 

t Dr. Forkel, in his great historical work, cites some verses 
out of such a Mystery, which, although put into the mouth of 
God the Father, are devoid of all sense of shame or decency. 

t For instance, the portal of the minster in Bern, St. Rom- 
baut in Malines (Belgium), and innumerable other churches of 
those epochs. 
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Bitter complaints were uttered in the first 
Council at Trent against this impropriety, and 
the Council resolved (1562) to name a commis- 
sion of eight cardinals, who should adopt the ne- 
cessary measures for the improvement of the 
church music. Through the influence of a mem- 
ber of this body, and a warm admirer of Pales- 
trina, the Cardinal Rudolfo Pio, of Carpi, Pales- 
trina was commissioned to write a mass, in which 
he should have an eye especially to the clearest 
possible significance of the words, leaving out all 
mere note-reckonings, unnecessary verbal repeti- 
tions and simultaneous singing of different texts. 
Penetrated with a high sense of the responsibility 
in which this honorable commission placed him 
towards the musical world of his day, he wrote 
three masses, of which the one called Missa Pape 
Marcelli, and dedicated to Philip II. of Spain 
(1567), would alone have secured his immortality. 
This canonical work, which came out whole at 
one cast, is an eternal model of clear polyphony, 
never reached in its conduct of the voices, never 
surpassed in high psalmodie flight. 


On the first performance of this work it was |. 


declared by pope, cardinals, Rome, and all the 
world, to be the most perfect of all religious com- 
positions. From this time forward Palestrina’s 
fame flew through all lands; the farthest pro- 
vinces of Germany sent him their artists for in- 
struction ; even the Netherlands, seeing perhaps 
in him another scion of their own great school, 
willingly acknowledged his supremacy. Pope 
Pius IV., out of gratitude, appointed him compos- 
iter to his chapel, a title conferred only upon him. 
[Conclusion next week.] 





Four Recovered Pieces by Handel. 


Four pieces of Music by Father Handel have just 
been fished out of his early and forgotten works and 
newly published. A critic makes the following allu- 
sion to them : 

“Per obbedir” (Recitative) and “ Leggi” (aria), 
from Handel’s “‘ Almira ” (date 1705), were originally 
written to German words, and have been here fitted 
with Italian text, by Signor Maggioni. Our Italian 
friends accuse us of being hard on Signor Verdi; let 
them compare this specimen of melody from a young 
man—written under an operatically semi-barbarous 
dispensation (for “ Almira ” was composed for Ham- 
burg, ere “Il Sassone” went to Italy)—with “ Di. 
Provenza,” or the most delicious tune, by the new 
writer, whichever that be. Handel’s melody lies 
within a small compass, but is a thoroughly tine one 
—a song to pair off with the solo from his “ Passion 
Musik” (another early essay) mentioned not long 
since. _A French pair of movements also by Handel 
“ Vous ne sanricz flatter ” (Recitative), and “ Non, je 
puis plus souffrir ” (air), are, (we are informed by a 
note) originally disconnected—possibly disjointed 
members from the same cantata. These are curious 
rather than winning, but are worth studying in one 
point of view. No land, no language, are so inexo- 
rable as those of France—so constant in their require- 
ments on all who, whether native or foreign, contrib- 
ute to the art. There is little of the Handel suavity 
and grandeur here : had the song been signed Lulli 
or Rameau, we should not have questioned its paren- 
tage. But compared with ‘the Giant,” how does 
every one else dwindle! Jomelli holds his own, as a 
smaller man, in the aria from “ Attillio,” “ Benche 
Vaugel ” (with what now seem to us its queer passa- 
ges of remplissage), since the leading prose is stately, 
and the structure is honest and good. But the air 
and minuet “ Fortunate,” from the “ Artaserse ” of 
Hasse, are, as compared with the two songs com- 
mented on, poor and stale as music. ‘They were writ- 
ten, it is true. for a limited mezzo soprano (in no less 
compass than Handel’s “ Verdi prati,” or “ Dove 
sei’), but there is little in them besides the old-fash- 
ioned singer. Handel was both singer and composer, 
yet La Faustina (this very composer Hasse’s wife, 
who had sung under Handel’s opera-management, 
and does not seem to have been an ill-natured woman) 
complained to Burney of Handel’s cantilena as having 
been often “rude.” Thus is greatness rated for “a 
time,” but not by Time. Which has now, the best of 
it, Hasse or Handel # 





Miss Arabella Goddard. 


The Jllustrated News of the World (London) 
gives an excellent steel engraved portrait of the 
celebrated English pianiste, Miss Arabella God- 
dard, with the following sketch of her life: 


Miss Arabella Goddard, the celebrated pianiste, 
in her early and already brilliant career, presents 
a noble and encouraging example of the true 
beauty and dignity of art, earnestly and devo- 
tedly pursued for its own sake. Richly gifted by 
nature with uncommon faculties and graces above 
the ordinary measure, unspoiled by the exuberant 
eulogies of admirers, and undisturbed by the 
jealousies which usually accompany a rising rep- 
utation, this young lady, in her vernal years, has 
reached the very summit of a profession crowded 
with celebrities, and, at the present moment, she 
may be said, without a boast, to take rank with 
easy pre-eminence among the first performers of 
Europe. As such, she is, to use the language of 
a weekly cotemporary, “a perfect prodigy of 
deep and various learning.” All forms of com- 
position, the severely classical and the conven- 
tionally brilliant, are equally within her power ; 
and in all alike the mechanical difficulties are 
conquered with the same force and flexibility of 
hand; in all alike her touch is round, rich, and 
soft, her expression stamped with strength and 
grace, and her reading bright with intelligence. 
She is the more especially to be honored as being 
one of those who have dedicated themselves with 
enthusiasm to rescue the profound conceptions of 
the poet-musician, Beethoven, from the charge of 
being rhapsodical or obscure, and has come before 
the public more frequently than most of her co- 
temporaries with that end in view. 

Arabella Goddard is the younger daughter and 
child of Thomas Goddard JEsq.,of Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish Square, London. She was born at 
St. Servan, a small village not far from St. Malo, 
in Brittany, on the 12th day of January, 1836. 
Though she inherited from her parents no great 
amount of musical talent, still, from her earliest 
years and almost from infaney, she showed an 
extraordinary and almost enthusiastic taste for 
music, which happily was fostered aud cherished 
by those by whom she was surrounded in her in- 
fancy and childhood. 

She was little more than four years of age 
when she first appeared in public. This was at a 
concert given for some charitable purpose in her 
native village of St. Servan, when she played a 
fantasia on themes from Mozart’s “ Don Juan.” 
At this time the promise of future celebrity in the 
child was so great that her parents thought it de- 
sirable to remove with her to Paris, where they 
spent several years, during which time their 
daughter was receiving lessons under the celebra- 
ted composer, Kalkbrenner. 

Returning to London soon after the Revolution 
of February, 1848, of which they were passive 
spectators from their windows in the French cap- 
ital, Mr. and Mrs. Goddard entrusted the cultiva- 
tion of their daughter’s musical talents to Mrs. 
Anderson, Her Majesty’s pianisie, and the instruc- 
tress of the Princess Royal. She was only eight 
years of age when she was called upon to per- 
form, at Buckingham Palace, before Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, who highly complimented 
her on her exhibition. 

For some time it was the intention of the pa- 
rents to place their gifted child at the Royal 
Academy of Music, with the intention of entering 
her as a competitor for the King’s Scholarship ; 
but circumstances compelled them to abandon 
their design, and it was resolved to entrust the 
finishing of her musical education to Thalberg. 
Under his able tuition she rapidly progressed, 
and in a short time she could play the most diffi- 
cult passages at sight; in addition to which her 
musical memory was most surprising. 

On her first appearance in public, at a’matinée 
@ invitation at the residence of her parents, 
March 30th, 1860, Miss Goddard was thus men- 
tioned in the columns of a cotemporary :—‘ At 
the matinée musicale on Saturday last, we heard 
Miss Goddard, of whom there has been lately 
considerable talk in musical circles. From a pia- 
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niste of fourteen years of age the prodigious feats 
of a Liszt or a Pleyel are not to be expected ; 
but if Miss Goddard, with increased strength, 
continues to progress, she will soon rival any liv- 
ing pianiste. She has remarkable facility with 
both hands; indeed, her mechanism is.marvellous 
while her musical sensibility is evidently acute. 
She performs in all schools—the elaborations of 
a Bach fugue, the intricate combinations of 
themes by popular composers, the reveries of 
David in his *‘ Desert,’ the melodious meditations 
of Mendelssohn, and the inspirations of Beetho- 
ven, are each and all as familiar to her as ‘ house- 
hold words.’” 

Nor was the above prophecy long unfulfilled. 
In the following October she made her debut at 
the Grand National Concerts, when she played 
the “ Elisir” fantasia, and the “ Tarantella” of 
her master Thalberg, with marked success. From 
that date she appeared frequently in public, and 
soon established the permanent fame and popular- 
ity which she has since continued to enjoy, by her 
performance of the “ Masaniello” and “ Don Pas- 
quale” fantasias of her master Thalberg, Pru- 
dent’s “ Lucia ” and “ Puritani” fantasias, &c. 

The first performances of Miss Goddard at 
those concerts, which were given at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, were chietly confined to works of the 
modern romantic school, the great characteristics 
of which are wonderful mechanism and _poctic 
feeling; but, having received the valuable advice 
of Mr. J. W. Davison, she soon became equally 
distinguished as a pianiste in the classic stores of 
high art. 

Miss Goddard subsequently became the pupil 
of Mr. G. A: Macfarren, under whom she studied. 
harmony. | 

In 1854 Miss Goddard left England with her 
mother for an. extensive tour on the Continent, 
during which she visited Paris, Léipsic—where 
she played at the far-famed Gewandhaus concerts 
—Berlin, Vienna, Florence, and nearly all the 
principal cities of France, Germany, and Italy ; 
giving concerts everywhere, and everywhere, it 
may be added, achieving the greatest success. 
‘When she returned to England in May, 1856, her 
friends and admirers (which is but another term for 
the public at large), found not only that she had 
lost nothing by her travels, but that, on the con- 
trary, change of scene, familiarity with persons 
and things hitherto unknown, and contact with 
the most distinguished of foreign professors, had 
proved of the greatest service to her. The truth 
is, that her voyage was one not merely of pleas- 
ure, but of study and reflection. What she saw 
and heard seemed to supply her with new resour- 
ces for the attainment of that perfection in her 
art which no young aspirant ever sought with 
greater assiduity. She was not led away by the 
“ modern -romantic school,” which is in such high 
favor abroad, to forget the common sense which 
governs musical taste in this country. She did 
not abandon for more dazzling and superficial 
subjects the works of those great masters, her 
familiarity with whose productions contributed so 
much to her early reputation. On her first re- 
appearance in public, at the Hanover-square 
rooms, May 16th, in that year, the musical critic 
of the 7imes thus expressed himself :—“ We must 
applaud the judgment which has induced Miss 
Goddard to reject every ad captandum means of 
display, and to rely for effect solely on Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Miss Goddard 
never was ah ordinary player, and is now less so 
than ever. The two years that have passed since 
she was last heard in England have not so much 
added to her mechanical proficiency as they have 
developed her mental resources. If we may so 
express ourselves, her mind is a more despotic 
ho of her fingers than before. She now both 


thinks and executes like a perfect mistress of her 


art. It was the master who spoke to us from 
first to last, not the pianist, who, modest and re- 
tiring, was but too happy to shine by the reflec- 
tion of so greatalight. In Mendelssohn’s Rondo, 
one of the most sparkling and animated emana- 
tions from a genius as impulsive as it was inex- 
haustible, Miss Goddard was equally happy, her 
‘performance being as marvellous for its accuracy 
as it was eminently graceful.” 





During the last two or three seasons Miss God- 
dard, as the solo instrumentalist, has been the 
great feature in several provincial concerts, and 
more especially at the Philharmonic Concerts in 
Liverpool. The local press of every town that 
she has visited are unanimous in praising her pu- 
rity of style, her power, her evenness of touch, 
her delicacy, and her absence from all affectation 
as contributing to place her in the very foremost 
rank of pianists. 

During the London season of the past and pre- 
sent year, Miss Goddard gave a series of soirces 
at her private residence in Welbeck-street, which 
were attended by nearly all the musical world of 
London, and were uniformly commended for their 
recherché character. Owing to the crowded au- 
diences who attended, she was forced to give her 
last series at Willis’s Rooms. She has also re- 
cently performed at the concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, together with Messrs. Jules Benedict and 
Lindsay Sloper, (where she executed Bach’s triple 
concerto in a truly superb style), and, indeed, at 
all the large concerts in the metropolis. 

By the pupils to whom she has given instruc- 
tions on the piano in private, she has been uni- 
formly appreciated ; and her simple, unaffected 
manners have gained her a large circle of friends 
in private life. 





The Leed’s Musical Festival. 


The first great musical festival ever held in 
Leeds, England, began on the 8th inst. The 
magnificent town hall, in which the performances 
took place, was inaugurated with appropriate 
ceremonies on the 7th, by the Queen in person, 
and in the evening a grand banquet was given 
hy the Mayor of Leeds. Besides the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, the Princesses Alice and. Helena, 
several members of the household, and the Earl 
of Derby? were present at the inauguration.— 
The royal party proceeded, after the ceremonies, 
on their way to Balmoral. 

The orchestra numbered 95, and was composed 
of the whole orchestra of the London Philhar- 
monic Society, reinforced by several select per- 
formers from the principal Yorkshire towns. The 
chorus, consisting entirely of Yorkshire people, 
was thus divided: trebles, 65; contraltos, (fe- 
male) 16; altos, (male) 43; tenors, 60; basses, 
60; in all, 244. The whole orchestral and choral 
force thus amounted to 340. The leader was Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett, the Cambridge professor of 
music, and a Yorkshireman himself He was 
honored by a most enthusiastic reception. 

There were about 1800 present, and the coup 
Teil at the commencement of the oratorio, when 
the thagnificent hall was completely filled with an 
assemblage of the rank, fashion, and beauty of 
Leeds, and the surrounding district, was extreme- 
ly imposing. <A notice, in the following terms, 
was distributed throughout the hall before the 
performance commenced, and we are happy to 
say the request was strictly complied with: “ The 
committee request that no audible expression of 
applause may interrupt the performance of the 
oratorios or other continuous works; and that no 
encores may be called at the evening concerts, in 
order that parties residing at a distance may be 
enabled to avail themselves of the arrangements 
made with the several railway companies for spe- 
cial trains at the conclusion of each day’s per- 
formance. No person will be permitted to enter 
or leave the room during the performance of 
the piece; and it is earnestly requested that 
the audience will support the stewards in car- 
rying out this important regulation.” For once, 
and for the first time, we believe, “ Elijah” 
has been performed without interruption from 
applause or encores, and we hope that the 
good example set by Leeds will not be without 
its effect upon other musical communities. It 
was a delightful treat to be able to listen, from 
beginning to end, without being disturbed every 
now and then by an uproar unsuited to the sacred 
character of the music; and we are glad that it 
has, at last, been’ practically demonstrated that a 
silent but hearty attention to this glorious oratorio 
is perfectly possible. This is a grand fact in the 
first musical festival at Leeds. 





On the morning of Wednesday, the first day of 
the festival, Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Elijah was 
nerformed in a very satisfactory manner. The 
pi Times says that the people of Leeds were 
in great glee at the success, and divided the palm 
of merit between the architect of the town hall 
and the professor of music. The principal parts 
were performed by Sims Reeves, Clara Novello, 
Mr. Weiss, and Miss Palmer. In the evening 
there was an unusually long miscellaneous con- 
cert, which was enjoyed by from 1700 to 1800 
persons. It began with Mozart’s first symphony 
in C major, which was listened to with much at- 
tention, and applauded as warmly as it would 
have been in London. A miscellaneous selection 
of vocal and instrumental music followed. 

On the next morning, Thursday, the sacred 
music consisted of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a part 
of Bach’s Passions Musik and Beethoven’s Mount 
of Olives. In the evening the second miscella- 
neous concert took place, iff which Piccolomini, 
Giuglini, and other artists from Her Majesty’s 
theatre, were to assist. On Friday morning, 
Haydn’s Seasons and Handel’s Israel in Egypt, 
and on Saturday morning the Messiah was to be 
performed. The prospects for the festival were 
very bright at the last accounts, and the Leeds 


-General Infirmary would be benefitted corres- 


pondingly. The members of the chorus receive 
great praise for the excellence of their voices, 
and the audiences are said to have been as en- 
thusiastic as in London. 





Dr. Arne’s “Judith.” 

We are indebted to a contemporary for a list 
of old Oratorios on this Apochryphal story, which 
seems—as was mentioned in the Athenaum not 
long since—to be tempting modern composers si- 
multaneously toan unusual degree. Mattheson, 
we perceive, speaks of a “Judith” written by 
Handel during his Hamburg period. There is a 
“ Giuditta,” too, by Marcello. Then there was a 
luckless oratorio performed in London in 1746 
(the year of the “ Frost Fair” on the Thames), 
by Defesch, an Amsterdam organist, who had re- 
linquished Holland for England. The one me- 
mento of its performance, beyond the tradition ot 
its utter-failure, is Hogarth’s well-known print of 
an oratorio chorus singing these words : 


‘*The world shall bow to the Assyrian throne.” 


There was another “ Judith,”—we learn from the 
same authority,—written by Handel Smith, hut 
which was never produced. That Oratorio to 
which we are now coming, by Dr. Arne, is the 
only work on the story, in England, which may 
be said, as yet, to have kept its ground. It was 
performed at the Lock Chapel, in 1764—at the 
Gloucester music-meeting in 1766—and (this 
seems an odd choice) at the Stratford Jubilee in 
1769. The manuscript score of it is in the Brit- 
ish Museum: some dight account of which may 
be interesting. 

The manuscript—belonging to Dr. Kitchiner’s 
Library—in which there is Bartleman’s signature, 
also a warrant for the great beauty of the work 
copied from Dibden’s Life—is in three parts.— 
The first two are complete (including an interpo- 
lation said to be in Dr. Arnold’s handwriting). 
The third part can hardly have been looked at 
ere it was bound—since we find in the manuscript 
such irrelevant matter as Dr. Arne’s well-known 
“Hymn of Eve,”—while the final chorus in 
score, on a paper of totally different form, has 
therefore (in true Procrustean fashion) been 
bound in sideways. The names of the singers— 
the principal ones of which are those of Mrs. 
Pesthciann, Mrs. Baddeley, Miss Brent, Signor 
Tenducci, Mr. Champneys, are prefixed to the 
songs, but so mixed up with the names of other 
more obscure persons (one “ Vernon” among the 
number) and interchanged as to destroy all unity 
of character, and to suggest that they may refer 
to distinct performances of the music. The book 
is by Isaac Bickerstaff, written in verse—one 
shade better, perhaps, than Dr. Morell’s books, 
but without the slightest biblical color. That was 
hardly the fashion of the times. The catastrophe 
ot the sacrifice of Holofernes seems (we use this 
caution in reference to the dislocation of the man- 
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uscript of Part III.) to have been evaded—since 
it is dimly commented on by a chorus, which is 
nevertheless one of the severest, most elaborate 
numbers of the work. 

A perusal of the score will raise the reputation 
of Dr. Arne with those, who principally know him 
as England’s best Shakspearian melodist, or as 
the writer of the showy, yet superficial ‘“Arta- 
xerxes.” Such persons will hardly (any more 
than ourselves) have been prepared for the amount 
of constructive science and variety of device which 
“Judith” reveals. The first movement of the 
overture (a con spirito in G 8-4) is well developed ; 
fully scored, and not recoco—the period and the 
place considered. The Oratorio includes some 
good, if not great choruses: an opening one of 
supplication in A minor—a_pastorale chorus in G 
major, “‘ When Israel wept,” where the same tone 
seems to have been tried as that which was so in- 
comparably used by Handel in his chorus from 
“ Israel,” “ But as for his people.” The fugue in 
triple tempo D major, which » nll Dr. Arne’s first 
act, owes something to Handel’s “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat.” But those, we think, are al- 
most the only traces of influences, imitation, or 
coincidence from, of, or with—the giant, which 
“ Judith” contains. What may be called the pro- 
fane third of Dr. Arne’s Oratorio—its music de- 
voted to the camp of Holofernes—is, to us, its 
most feeble portion—being treated in a frivolous 
style, semi-Arcadian, semi-operatic. In a case 
like this, we find the greatness of Handel by a 
simple comparison. Tow much lower in tone and 
weaker in situation than the scene referred to is 
the greater portion of “ Solomon,”—yet who can 
undervalue the loveliness without frivolity of his 
“ Nightingale Chorus,”—the loftiness without pe- 
dantry of his court music with which “ Sheba’s 
queen” is regaled? It is curious to find a com- 
poser strongest in his secular music—as was Dr. 
Arne—weakest in the most secular portion of this 
work, and capable of producing a Holofernes little 
stronger than a Comus. On the other hand, the 
chorus indicative of doom (to which we have ad- 
verted) rises to the height of the words and their 
import; and isa fine, grave, well-developed move- 
ment, such as we had hardly credited Dr. Arne 
with power to*work out. Meritorious care, too 
(the state of Art in England a century since con- 
sidered), seems to have been bestowed by him on 
the instrumentation. The stringed quartet is 
written with due solidity, especially in respect to 
its viola, to which more than ordinary interest is 
given. The songs, too, are scored with an inge- 
nious regard to figure and variety; and without 
that leanness which wearies in the Italian writers, 
the Hasses, the Galuppis, Ciampis, Lampugnanis, 
towards whom, as a school, the Doctor obviously 
inclined. Of the songs themselves a less decided 
judgment can be given: inasmuch as these are 
matters never to be disposed of by the eye: but 
to be enjoyed by the ear and answered by the 
heart—music dependent not on the composer 
only, but also largely on his interpreter. The 
airs allotted to Judith contain such antiquated 
passages expressive of courage and heroism as 
were found effective in the mouth of Mandane. 
Abra, her maid, has a bravura with harps nicely 
disposed, and with triplet diversions, such as we 
have long tired of in “ The soldier Tired.” There 
is nothing very salient for either tenor or bass. 
A “Sleep Song” (by the way, how generally do 
composers succeed in their “ Sleep Songs”!) al- 
lotted to “Master Brown,” promises well: and 
might prove worth disinterring.—A theneum. 





Turee Operas In New York. — The musical 
critic of the Tribune, (Sept. 22), in his own peculiar 
way, Says : 


We have had three Opera Companies—two in an 
unknown tongue, and one in the familiar Anglo-Sax- 
on. Three operas in our town is enough ; perhaps 
too much, for one at least has decided to quit. The 
English has departed and left the Italians master of 
the field. This seems rather hard, that a nice little 
English opera, with good singers, should not longer 
prosper. Different this from the days of Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Seguin, when the house over- 
flowed, and people listened to their mother tongue set 
to duleet sounds. Whynot now? It is a vulgar su- 


-voice—fair action and much vigor. 





perfinery which neglects the -vigorous English lan- 
guage for any other, come whence it may. 

The Academy has novelties. The new tenor Stef- 
fani is such. He has good stuff in him. A manly 
In finish he has 
yet to make progress ; but he is young and enthusias- 
tic, and may achieve all that is desirable. His second 
performance of Edgardo was the most satisfactory, 
and the last scene he gave with much intensity of 
feeling. A fine scene it is. Moonlight, towers, ro- 
mance, hot blood, despair and death—and all set to 
music. What more could be asked to fill up the cir- 
cle of the luxury of woe, and the yearnings after we 
know not what? J/ia Lucia! How the broken- 
hearted fellow rings it out! Grief in the opera is 
popular. To sympathize with its mock woes strung 
in sweets costs noeffort. There are no solid agonies, 
no mourning attire; no coffin to pay for. Comedy 
in opera is not popular. We may except.the scenes 
of two such comic actors as Ronconi and Formes. 
But as an average thing, few care for it. We think 
here the comedy had better be served up on one dish, 
and the music on another. Madame Gassier is a 
bright little artist. Little birds have big throats. 
She did the scene where she withers under her Edgar- 
do’s curse beautifully. A curse can be so much 
more prolonged in music that it becomes perfectly 
blasting. At least Lucia seemed to think so. Mad- 
ame Gassier keeps up an aviary business with the 
flute in her last solo, where the voice and the instru- 
ment appear to be in friendly rivalry as to which 
shall rise highest and come down softest. She was 
much applauded. Signor Gassier is one of the best 
artists on the stage. He is always well up to his 
work—never uncertain; never deficient. Among 
the musical knowing ones especially, he ranks high. 
The Academy thus is richly endowed. 

The opera at Burton’s is prospering—not wonder- 
fully but moderately. The company is Mesdames 
Gazzaniga and Strakésch, (who will appear to-night), 
Mad. Colson, (who will appear on Thursday), Brig- 
noli, Amodio, Barili—a strong party. How it 
proves the size and resources of our city, after we 
leave one great company at the Academy, to find in 
an acting theatre such another as this. All these 
are celebrities to New York except Mad. Colson, and 
she, as a new comer, is making a name fast. Her 
performance of Traviata was received with fervor as 
general as unlooked for. Brignoli and Amodio are 
in fine voice after their summer repose. Brignoli has 
the voice of a lover; Amodio of a lover too, only 
that he makes love at a lower pitch. Fine organs, all 
of them. A few years since one such voice would 
draw, for atime at least, good houses. We have 
grown critical and exigent. Mr. Hackett complained 
that when he. told Americans that he had engaged 
Grisi and Mario, they asked “ whom else?””? What 
is enough in fortune? What in art? More than 
we have. Considering that Americans do all in their 
power to break down their own native art and manu- 
facturers, and turn themselves into the beggarly por- 
ters and pedlers of foreign wares, they should be a 
little modest in their claims on what has to come 
from afar. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Trials of Genius. 
Being the outgushing lamentation of a Boy who practises 
the Piano-Forte. 


BY TROVATOR. 


I. 
Who is it says I “ must not thump ” — 
That on her head the notes do bump, 
As though each was of lead, a lump ? 
My Mother. 


II. 
Who will not have his “lazy boy” 
Spend hours o’er that girlish toy, 
Strumming away with senseless joy ? 
My Father. 


III. 
Who does “ abominate those scales,” 
Who, when I practise, always rails, 
And in fault-finding never fails ? 
My Brother. 


Iv. 
Who knows full well that brother John 
Will, by his drumming, very soon 
Get that piano out of tune ? 
My Sister. 


Vv. 
Who oft pathetic tears docs shed, 
And says “ that noise goes through her head,” 
And sends her nearly wild to bed, 
And certainly will drive her dead, 
And that she would wish to be led 
Unto the stake (these words she said) 
Rather than thus be distrac-téd ? 

My Aunt. 


VI. 
Who really wonders, for his part, 
How any but a fool could start 
To study music, — senseless art ! 
My Uncle. 


vil. 
Who all unanimous declare 
My practising they will not bear — 
And then at me do grimly stare ? 
My Family. 


vil. 
Who is that sad unfortunate, 
Who loves that which all others hate, 
Yet feels it is his woful fate, 
And can’t that direful love abate, — 
Who moans about his wretched state 
Yet practises at any rate ? 

Myself. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Purtapecpnia, Serr. 28. The Handel and 
Haydn Society held its initiatory stated meeting on 
the evening of the 21st inst. Upwards of one hun- 
dred members promptly responded to the call of the 
secretary, and proceeded, with much cordiality and 
amid mutual congratulations, to select a managing 
corps for the ensuing year. The following gentlemen 
were thereupon chosen; they are a coterie of active 
and responsible business men, in whose hands the 
best interests of this popular organization may be ex- 
pected to be protitably fostered : 

President—D. W. C. Moore. Vice Presidents— 
John I. Heisler, Gilbert Combs, A.M. Treasurer— 
A. W. Rand. Secretary—Jos. 8. Sparks. Librarian 
—John A. Pelouze. Directors—A. R. Paul, I. C. 
Paynter, Geo. W. Hazelwood, I. G. Umsted, A. G. 
Heston, C. B. Barrett, Wm. Chapman, Jr. 

Mr. DeWitt Clinton Moore, President, has held 
his present office for several consecutive years—a just 
and appreciative tribute to personal worth, energy of 
purpose, and intellectual merit. His administration 
has constantly evinced that suaviter in modo and forti- 
ter in re which constitute the veritable germ of suc- 
cessful management. Mr. Moore is a partner in the 
well-known firm of F. V. Krug & Co., of this city. 
Mr. John I. Heisler, Vice President, and his colleague 
in that office, Gilbert Combs, A. M., are also well 
worthy of the confidence reposed in them. The 
former has for some years enjoyed the enviable repu- 
tion of possessing the richest basso-profondo voice in 
the city. Not less worthy are the gentlemen who fill 
the remaining offices of Treasurer, Secretary, Libra- 
rian, and the Board of Directors. Micnarr H. 
Cross, unquestionably one of the most brilliant con- 
cert performers in the country, has been almost unan- 
imously chosen Organist for the ensuing year. This 
selection has caused the most unqualified satisfaction 
among the active and honorary members of the Soci- 
ety, and may serve to afford to the outside public an 
earnest of the future endeavors of the association to 
confirm its already well-established reputation. 

I learn that the “ Messiah” is to be placed in ac- 
tive rehearsal immediately, with a chorus which, with 
the customary accessories, as the season progresses, 
will probably approximate to the number of two hun- 
dred vocalists. 

The “ Seven Sleepers,” Spohr’s Letzte Dinge, the 
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“Creation,’’ and several other grand oratorios are 
also underlined, as the play-bills have it. 

There can be no doubt of the correctness of the 
course hitherto pursued by the Handel and Haydn 
Society toward developing a correct musical taste in 
our community. Its good fruits have been apparent 
in the marked encouragement and pecuniary reward 
bestowed upon all the concerts of the Society, which 
contained classic works of celebrity, such as the 
“Hymn of Praise,” and others. Quite naturally, 
and in common with other societies, the managers 
have been compelled to interlard such attempts with 
lighter works,.balladic and operatic ; for among their 
numerous subscribers, as well as among the public, 
there are vast numbers whose limited musical educa- 
tion has not reached the truly appreciative point.— 
Still, thanks to the untiring efforts of our musical so- 
cieties, there is a glorious change, slowly but surely 
developing itself; the announcement of a “ Messiah,” 
or a “Hymn of Praise,” howbeit only a few years 
ago deemed calculated to damn, at the outset, the pe- 
cuniary prospects of the daring entrepreneur, now 


“serves to create quite a respectable quota of interest, 


and serves to do considerable service in the matter of 
drawing an audience. 

The Harmonia Sacred Musical Society has adver- 
tised its primary rehearsal for the coming season, for 
Thursday evening, the 30th inst. I shall endeavor 
to attend, for the purpose of taking a note or two for 
your valuable Journal. 

A Mr. Horxinys, son of Bishop Hopkins, of New 
York, gave an organ concert at the West Arch Pres- 
byterian Church, gratuitously, last week. A large 
array of connoisseurs assembled to hear him ; and as 
far as Iam able to glean, seemed well pleased with 
his achievements—barring a few manncrisms, and a 
disposition to take the time of his several perform- 
ances somewhat too rapidly. Manrico. 
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New VoLume. —The present issue commences the Fourteenth 
Volume of our Journal of Music, and, as the musical season is 
just opening everywhere, we would suggest this as a good time 
for those who desire a weekly organ of musical culture, news, 
and criticism, to subscribe. All the back numbers of the pres- 
ent year can be furnished, and also the back volumes, bound 
or unbound. 

The selections of printed music in each number of the Jour- 
nal, add much to its value. How much may be seen by a 
glance at the musical contents of the last six months, as fol- 
lows: 


MenpELssonn—‘ Iiear My Prayer,’’ hymn for Soprano and 


Chorus. 20 pages. 

* Duet and Chorus, * I waited for the Lord,” 
from *‘ Hymn of Praise.”” pp. 8. 

ed “The Forest Birds,” and ‘‘ Serenade.”’ Four- 
part Songs. pp. 4. 

- From Lauda Sion: 1, Soprano and Chorus; 
2. Quartet. pp. 12. 

Mozart—Ave Verum, for Choir. pp. 2. 


nn Selections from Don Giovanni, for Piano. pp. 4. 
a Cantata: ‘‘ Praise of Friendship.”’ (Chorus and So- 
los.) pp. 14. 
Scnusert—?Psalm for two Soprano and two Contralto voices: 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” pp. 10. 
J. 8. Bach—Two Chorals. pp. 2. 

Br.urni—Chorus of Villagers, from La Sonnambula. pp. 8. 
R. Waener—Chorus of Pilgrims, from Tannhauser. (Two Ten- 
ors and two Basses.) pp. 4. 

Guucx—Solo and Chorus, from Armida. pp. 4. 
Donizett1—Lucrezia Borgia. The entire Opera, arranged for 
Piano, is in course of publication in this Jour- 
nal. 
A. Jarit—Song without Words. (Piano.) pp. 2. 
=o 


Music for the Public Library. 

The directors of the Boston Public Library 
have secured for that institution an excellent nu- 
cleus of a musical department, consisting both of 
valuable scores and of the literature of music. 








One of the last of the good works of the late 
Prof. Dehn, of the Royal Library in Berlin, was 
to collect for our library twenty-eight large vol- 
umes of manuscript music, in which the best pro- 
ductions of the old Italian masters, Palestrina, 
Caldara, Allegri, &e., as well as of Orlando Lasso, 
and others of the Flemish school, are largely 
represented. Much of it is music which cannot 
be obtained in print. These volumes are in fact 
designed to form a good substantial nucleus of 
such a complete representative historical exhibi- 
tion of the productions of musical genius, as every 
great public library ought to contain, and as our 
city library, following up these good beginnings, 
doubtless will ere many years contain. We 
await with eager expectation the arrival of this 
precious purchase, which does honor to the large 
and liberal policy of those who have in charge 
the stocking of our fine new library building. 
For the first time, in this country, does “Frau 
Musica,” as Luther calls her, bid fair to be duly 
represented in a library along with her sister 
Muses. 

Besides these MS. scores, quite a full list—two 
or three huudred volumes—of books relating to 
music, histories, biographies, scientific and esthet- 
ic treatises, &c., some of which are rare and 
costly, has been ordered, and in great part al- 
ready purchased for the library. 

The directors have a right view of the matter. 
What is a library for, if not to aid the student in 
whatsoever department of science, literature, or 
art, by placing within his reach the results of all 
the labors of his predecessors? It has long since 
been recognized that libraries are bound to do 
this for the student of law, of theology, of natural 
history, of mathematics, of mechanics, and why 
not for the student of music quite as well ? 


Trovatopera. 

Our palmy days of Opera are passed. Grisi, and Mario, and 
Bosio, and Badiali, and the large companies in which they 
shone conspicuous, are but remembered splendors. Nothing 
better, nothing half as good, appears to take their place. The 
hope of one complete and all-sufficient organization, with its 
three centres in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, with 
ample orchestra and chorus, as well as admirable principals, 
and, above all, with a rich repertoire of the best operas, seems 
as far from realization as it ever did. All the interest and all 
the managerial and artistic energy are frittered away in halfa 
dozen little separate, cheap enterprises, which go about with 
hum-drum repertoires, waging an internecine warfare.— 
These little companies have pretty much for their whole stock 
in trade just the three or four articles which they can manu- 
facture cheapest, and which command a tolerably sure market 
on the strength of some mere fashion of the day. Opera we 
have not; but we have Tvovatore companies, plentiful as 
mosquitoes, and (literally) piping hot. Tvrovatore is almost the 
only opera; it stands for all. To that pitch all the opera com- 
panies are screwed up, asif they were so many barrel organs. 
There are just one or two modulations into closely related keys, 
called Traviata and Rigoletto, with cheap and common rem- 
plissage for the intervening or ‘‘off” night. by way of relief, or 
foil. of two or three of the most familiar and hacknied works of 
Donizetti or Bellini. This is all that is now meant when we 
see an Italian opera announced. At least, this is all that Bos- 
ton gets of it. 

We have had one Trovatore troupe for two weeks, singing in 
English, at the Howard Atheneum. Three successive nights 
the bill was Trovatore, of which we can say nothing new, ex- 
cept to repeat our wonder at its strange popularity. For, in 
the first place, its horrible baby-burning plot is disgusting and 
absurd,—the more glaringly so when sung in English. In the 
next place, there is not a real, a natural, an interesting char- 
acter in it; the persons are all puppets, leaving no impression 
beyond the action of the moment; as impersonations of pas- 
sion they‘hre as coarse as the dullest caricatures in the cheap- 
est wood-cuts. Then again, sentiment, anything that can 
be called such, is utterly wanting in the opera, as a whole, with 
only here and there a maudlin reminiscence in a strain or two. 
The music is accordingly; if there isan ingenious melody, it 
may please, but it does not speak to you, sing to you, as the 
native and intrinsic music ofa sweet soul or character, as does 





the music of Mozart's Zerlina. It is music everywhere strain- 
ing for effect, and sometimes producing it, externally, superfi- 
cially, but not internally or deeply. It is not pathos, but a 
coarse imitation of its most conventional and common forms. 
It lacks all fine and subtle touches. It says more than it 
means or feels. It is not the music of fine natures; it is not 
refining or elevating in its tendency. The sphere of life or sen- 
timent into which it strains itself so spasmodically to transport 
you, is fortunately a very unreal one, or it would be a bad one. 
1t is therefore not strange that the general impression of the 
Trovatore, as a musical whole, is distracting and unedifying. 
This music lacks the sovereign quality of geniality; it is me- 
chanical ; it relies upon dynamic means, and knows not the 
true secret, the true key to open human hearts. Its appeal is 
really to something else than heart or soul; to those who seek 
excitement, recklessly, for mere excitement’s sake, and not to 
those who live sincerely and in earnest. Plot and music, ail 
together, make up a wearisomely glaring picture of a strangely 
monotonous, burnt-out, brick-dust hue. No, this is tragedy too 
fierce to be tragic; this is passion too demonstrative to be gen- 
uine; this is music too effective to be genial or expressive. 
And yet the Trovatore is popular ! 

As to the performance, Miss MILNER manages her clear s0- 
prano finely and looks charmingly; Dr. GuitmertTE gives a care- 
fully studied, finished rendering of his music, while his voice 
is rich and manly. The tenor, Mr. Mrranpa, has considerable 
power and sweetess, but strains his voice in high passages, or 
takes refuge in a puny falsetto. Mr. Rupotpusen uses wella 
fine bass in his secondary part, and bears (as a contemporary 
says) the principal burden of the chorus, which for the rest is 
miserable enough. The orchestra is better than last week, and 
Mr. Cooper shows admirable powers as a conductor, which are 
evidently taxed to their utmost in holding together so uncer- 
tain an ensemble. 

Next week another Trovatore troupe, under the auspices of 
Srrakosca, are to sing at the Boston Theatre, for four nights 
only. They will begin with Trariata and end with Troratore, 
the alternations being Lu:rezia Borgia and Fille du Regiment. 
Mme. Coison, new to us, admired in New Orleans and New 
York, is to be the prima donna in the first and last named 


pieces. Gazsaniaa, the charming, does not come, (we would 


~ give much to hear her once more in the sparkling and genial 


music of L’ Elisir d’ amore); instead of her we have the mus- 
cular Parop1, whose Lucrezia will be bold and masculine 
enough. Bricnou, Amopio, &c., will of course be weleomod. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

The Hanpev anp Haypn Socrety announce 
their first rehearsal for the season gt the Messrs. 
Chickering’s rooms, for to-morrow evening. Here 
is at last a hope of some good music. The MenpELs- 
SOHN QUINTETTE CLUB are pretty sure to follow ; 
but they commence their season with a concert tour 
in the north, and possibly also in the west, before 
they settle down upon their regular series of Cham- 
ber Coneerts at home. All true lovers of good 
music are impatient forthem. . . . . Mr. Ju- 
LIAS E1cHBERG, the accomplished classical musician 
and violinist, of whom we have before spoken, is to 
succeed Mr. EckHarp as director of the music at the 
Boston Museum. Boston will thereby gain a high- 
toned excellent musician. Of Mr. Eckhard’s future 
movements we are not informed, but hope that we 
are not to loose him. There is to be a per- 
formance of the “ Creation” at the Music Hall to- 
morrow evening by Mr. Cooprer’s English Opera 
“Kart Formes’ Grand Mam- 
moth Concerts and Oratorios ” are announced in Cin- 
cinnati with all the eloquence of Ullman. The 
Maretzek Opera troupe in New York, have put aside 
burnt babies, Zrovatores, &c., this week, and ac- 
tually given a true work of genius, ‘ William Tell,” 
with much éclat. 

Among the paasengers of the ill-fated “ Austria ”’ 
were several highly respected German musicians, re- 
siding in this country, who were returning from their 
summer visit to their old homes in Vaterland. Mr. 
TueoporeE E1sFexp, the popular conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Concerts, about whom there 
was much anxiety, is happily in the list of those who 
were saved and taken on board the French ship Mau- 
rice. Mr. Eisfeld is of a nervous temperament and 
his physical powers for some years have not been 
overstrong, since his severe illness ; it is to be hoped 
that he will have safely borne the exposure and ex- 
citement of this terrible experience. We doubt not 
he will meet with a right warm welcome at the first 
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“Philharmonic ” at which he makes his appearance. 
Mr. THorRBECKE, a distinguished classical pianist 
of Philadelphia, is, it is feared, among the lost. The 
Bulletin speaks of him as “an efficient and popular 
teacher. He was a native of Hanover, and aged 
about forty-five years. He came to this city fifteen or 
twenty years ago, a poor young man. By great per- 
severance he had become most successful in his pro- 
fession. He was married to a daughter of J. N. 
Scherr, Esq., of this city, and they have several 
young children. He went with his family to Europe 
last spring. He left them in Germany, when he 
started to return on the Austria, intending to continue 
at his business another season, and then to retire and 
live on his ample means in his native land. Mr. 
Thorbecke was very highly esteemed among his ac- 
quintance and stood high in the musical profession.” 

The same journal says: “ Mr. G. Kunz, another 
Philadelphian, and also a teacher of music, is known 
to have been on board the Austria, although his name 
does not appear in the foregoing list. He also was a 
native of Germany. He resided in West Philadel- 
phia, where he was held in high estimation.” Our 
own townsman, Mr. ApotpH K1ELBxocu, had also 
intended to return by the Austria, but his stay has 
been prolonged a few weeks by the providential event 
of taking unto himself a German wife. 

The musical Convention at Worcester, Mass., un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Hamirton & BAKER 
was to close last evening with a concert at Mechanics 
Hall, consisting of Mr. Baker’s Cantata: ‘“ The 
Burning Ship,” (painfully apropos just now), selec- 
tions from ‘‘ The Sanctus,” choruses from the “ Mes- 
siah,” “ Creation,” &c. 

Mario, the singer, has written to one of his Paris 
friends, complaining of the dearness of everything 
in that capital. He says: “I received only $23,000 
for singing at the Italian opera last season, and my 
expenses were $35,000.” Poor Mario! 


(Crowded out last week.) 

Tue Music on THE Common.—In commemo- 
ration of the foundation of the city, a monster brass 
band Concert was given on the Common, Sept. 17. 
The windward position which we took, to avoid the 
smell of “ villainous saltpetre,” had an unfortunate 
effect upon the music, so that we borrow the account 
of the Courier: 

“The concert on the Common, Friday afternoon, 
under the direction of Mr. B. A. Burditt, was attend- 
ed by probably as many as twenty thousand people. 
The Brigade, Brass, Germania, and Metropolitan 
Bands, numbering seventy-two performers, furnished 
the music in concert. They occupied a temporary 
platform between the two hills, the people occupying 
the sides of the hills and a large portion of the tract 
between the hills. The platform was decorated with 
the American, English, French, and other national 
flags. The programme commenced with Yankee 
Doodle, with cannon accompaniment, the guns of the 
Light Artillery furnishing the soundsexplosive. The 
effect of the guns was novel, rather than harmonious ; 
the cannon is a brass instrument which is yet hardly 
needed in orchestras. We have heard John Phenix, 
alias Squibob, tell of “the soft note of the pistol,” 
but we have never heard any one tell of delicious 
warblings from the brass throat of a cannon. How- 
ever, if the audience were pleased, and they appeared 
to be, we shall not complain. Novelty always excite 
interest. Thousands look up nightly at Donati’s 
comet and reflect in awe upon the wonders of the 
heavens, but the glorious beauty of sun, moon, and 
stars has never excited them to any such feeling. 
But to recur to the concert. The selections of music 
comprised a variety of national and patriotic airs, 
which were frequently applauded by the immense au- 
dience. “God save the Queen” was played twice 
with the assistance ot Capt. Nims’s Artillery, and 
“ Hail Columbia ” was played once.” ~~‘ 





lusic Abrowd. 


Beriin.—At a grand entertainment given at the 
Palace in honor of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
visit, the Dom choir performed some of their vocal 
pieces before the Royal party. M. De Bulow also 
played several pianoforte solos. 





Vienna.—The Thalia Theater, at Vienna (one of 
the minor establishments of that capital), has been 
producing an opera, The Orphan, by Herr Stolz. 
The principal musical work performed at the great 
concert at Baden, on the 27th of August, was the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony of M. Berlioz. 
We observe with pleasure that the local so@ieties of 
the smaller towns in Germany are beginning to bestir 
themselves towards the completion of the Handel 
monument, by giving concerts. Samson is going to 
be forthwith produced with this intention in the pictu- 
resque old town of Halberstadt, where (by way of 
further invitation to any autumn tourist in want of a 
halting place) are churches well worth seeing, and in 
one of these is an organ well worth hearing,—a town 
moreover, on the hem of the Hartz country. 


Iraty.—The Italian journals announce the pro- 
duction of two new operas. The most important is 
that of Ferrari—J/ Matrimonio per Concorso—the 
powerful réles of which were confided to Madame 
Boccabadati, Crivelli, and Zucchini. It does not ap- 
pear that any great success attended the opera. At 
the San Carlo of Naples, Maestro Miceli produced 
an opera called La Fidanzata, also accompanied with 
doubtful success. We continue to look in vain for 
any new composer likely to add any work of real 
merit to the musical library of the Italian lyrical 
drama. Verdi is said to have a couple of new operas 
in his portfolio, but no one knows when they will be 
produced. 


Leeps Festivau.—The third in order of the 
great English musical festivals of this year com- 
menced on Tuesday, Sept. 7th, in the new town hall. 
We copy from the Musical Gazette: 

The Great Hall is one of the largest of the kind in 
the kingdom, exceeding in size the Town Hall at 
Birmingham, Exeter Hall, and St. James’s Hall, in 
London. Its dimensions are 162 fect by 72 feet, and 
75 feet in hei¢ht. It has a semicircular ceiling, divi- 
ded into five bays or compartments, by massive ribs, 
which are supported at the sides of the Hall by coup- 
led Corinthian columns and pilasters. It is lighted 
by ten fanlights (stained glass), immediately above 
these columns: they are filled with beautifully col- 
oured glass, giving a very brilliant, but yet subdued 
effect to the architecture. 

The north end of the Hall is occupied by the or- 
chestra. At the south end is a glass screen, separa- 
ting the Hall from the vestibule, or principal entrance. 
The vestibule is in fact the lower part of the tower, 
and is upwards of 70 feet in height, and 48 feet 
square. The floor is covered with a tesselated pave- 
ment. In the centre is a statue of Her Majesty the 
Queen, in white marble, which, with its polished 
granite pedestal, stands 18 feet high. 

The performance of Elijah, with which the festival 
opened on Wednesday morning, was one of the finest 
in every respect, if not the finest, that has taken place 
in this country. Assuredly such a choir has never 
been assembled, and never have the magnificent and 
varied choruses, with which the work abounds, been 
given with such delicacy or foree—according to their 
requirements—to say nothing of the precision with 
which they were sung, and the perfect intonation 
throughout. 

Constantly did we expect to hear the little unpleas- 
antnesses with which we are regaled when Elijah is 
done at Exeter Hall,—the foggy D sharp for the so- 
pranos at the end of the choral recitative, the ditto 
ditto at the end of the minor portion of the “ earth- 


quake ” chorus, for instance,—but no more constant-, 


ly did we expect them than we were disappointed ; 
everything was in tune. Then, the gigantic volume 
of tone in the more massive of the choruses, the tow- 
ering ferocity of “ Woe to him,” the delicacy of 
“‘ He watching over Israel,” the buoyancy of “ After 
the fire,” the grandeur of the “ Holy, holy,” and 
“But the Lord,” which last was given with the most 
unusually grand effect ; our goodness ! it was a per- 
formance. The principals on this memorable occa- 
sion were Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Miss 
Helena Walker, Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Crossland, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Mr. Inkersall, Mr. Stantley, Mr. Hinchliffe, and Mr. 





Weiss. Miss Dolby was announced, but an apology 
was tendered for her absence on the score of indispo- 
sition, and Miss Palmer undertook to sing the music 
which had been assigned to her. This promising 
artist acquitted herself extremely well in everything 
but the part of Jezabel, for which she is not physically 
qualitied. Miss Palmer’s reading thereof was sufti- 
ciently energetic and dramatic. but this only served to 
betray a want of power which renders this peculiar 
music unsuitable to her. In “ Woe unto them that 
forsake Him,” Miss Palmer was everything that 
could be desired, also in “ O rest in the Lord,” with 
the exception of an unjustifiable suspension just 
before the resumption of the melody, or, rather, the 
return to the key of C. The young lady thought to 
produce a little effect by hanging on the G at the last 
syllable of the word ‘ patiently ;”—she succeeded, 
but it was an unpleasant one. There is scarcely-any- 
thing to particularize amongst the other pieces allot- 
ted to the principals. We must, however, record 
that the performance of “ Lift thine eyes,” by Mad- 
ame Novello, Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Palmer, was 
the best to which we ever listened; that the quar- 
tet, “O come ev'ry one that thirsteth,’ was es- 
pecially well sung by Mrs. Weiss, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Stantley ;” that Mrs. 
Weiss distinguished herself in the short recitative, 
“ Behold, God hath sent Elijah the prophet ;” that 
Madame Novello has got jnto a most objectionable 
habit of saying (or singing) Israhel in the grand 
air which opens the second part of the oratorio ; 
and that Miss Helena Walker gave evidence of a 
very pleasing voice and good method in the duet, 
“Zion spreadeth,” albeit she had the disadvantage 
of a not overrefined second in Miss Crosstand. 


Dr. Bennett’s reading of the work was in nearly 
every respect unexceptionable. The overture was 
hurried a little too much towards the close, or 
rather the point in which it leads into the chorus, 
“Help, Lord,” which, by the way, was also a shade 
too fast ; “ He watching over Israel” was also open 
to the same objection, with the further disadvantage 
of a rallentando towards the close, which should 
never be allowed. The last of the Baal choruses 
might have been quickened with advantage, as also 
“Ts not his word ;” but everything else was what 
the most fastidious person would have desired. 


This performance set all doubt at rest as to the 
adaptation of the Hall for musical purposes. The 
sound was beautifully distributed, and the combined 
power of band, chorus, aud organ (the latter of it- 
self no trifle) was never oppressive, while the sof- 
test passages for any voice or instrament were dis- 
tinctly and equally audible throughout the room. 
The absence of side galleries is a point in favour 
of this distribution, while the improvement, as re- 
gards appearance, is unquestionably great. We say 
improvement, because we believe there is no build- 
ing of the kind in England that does not labour 
under this disfigurement. There was a very large 
attendance, and the prospects of the first Leeds fes- 
tival were decidedly encouraging. 


The evening concert was yet more fully attended, 
and the display of our favourite plant, the pulchra 
puella splendens, which was very poorly represented 
at the inauguration, was abundant. The first thing 
on the programme was Mozart’s symphony in C 
(not the Jupiter), which was admirably played, but 
did not meet with a cordial reception. We did not 
quite approve the choice. ‘To enlist the attention of 
the audience at a first evening concert, the E flat 
symphony would have been far better. Mrs. Weiss 
followed with the same composer’s ‘ Dove sono,” 
a very chaste and careful performance,—and Mr. 
Santley gave a tolerable version of a weak ditty 
from Rossini’s Maometto. The other vocal solos in 
the first part were Rode’s air with variations (ex- 
quisitely sung by Alboni and encored), “ Robert, 
toi que j’aime” (sung with plentiful and very inef- 
fective departure from the text by Madame Novel- 
lo, the merit of the performance being left to Mr. 
Nicholson’s delicious corno inglese and Mr. 'Trust’s 
harp), and the grand tenor scena from Oberon, sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. Miss Dolby was to have 
given a song by Duggan, but she was still obliged 
to keep house, to the great disappointment of her 
admirers and the audience generally. Miss Palmer 
and Mr. Santley sang the greater part of a long 
and somewhat tedious duet from Donizetti’s Pia 
di Ptolomet remarkably well, and the choir distin- 
guished themselves in Mr. Henry Smart’s “ Spring” 
part-song and Hatton’s “Ah could I with fancy 
stray.” Of the former we have already remarked 
that it is unpleasantly reminiscent of Mendelssohn, 
though certainly very charming. The latter is rub- 
bish. A man of Hatton’s talent ought not to have 
allowed such a morsel to go into print. 

Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte Concerto was played 
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by Miss Arabella Goddard in her usual manner ; 
that is to say, the first and last movements were 
taken at “high pressure,” whereby many a passage 
was rendered indistinetly audible, and the andante 
was played to perfection in every way. 

BirmincuamM Festiivat.—The following account 
is from the Atheneum, Sept. 4: 


It is not exaggerating to assert that, whatsoever be 
the musical capacity, fastidiousness, or fatigue of the 
listener—let him have run the gauntlet even of sing- 
ing, playing, or hearing—through so tremendous a 
London season as the one just over has been, there is 
an over-ruling “ spirit and vivacity” (to quote quaint 
Lady Strange) about a Birmingham Festival which is 
to be found nowhere else in England—a complete- 
ness in execution and organization—in the manners as 
well as the music of the meeting—which will compel 
his enjoyment. In certain points of selection we are 
at issue with the managers. They make too little of 
the Birmingham organ, and “too nothing’”’ of solo in- 
strumental music. It would be invidious to point 
out where we fancy the pruning-knife might have 
been applied to the list of vocal engagements for 
1858,—but this could have been judiciously done so 
as to “make play” for Miss Goddard, or Herr Joa- 
chim, M. Halle, or M. Sginton, or Signor Piatti. A 
local audience, we know, is ill to deal with ; but it 
may, and should, be led ; and the Birmingham man- 
agement is strong enough to lead it and sagacious 
cnough to do so without vexatious pedantry. Every 
three years, we may remark, in all its musical pro- 
visions, a greater regard for the general excellence 
and interest of the music produced than for the fash- 
ions of the hour, whatever those may be. This year 
it has further,shown its liberality, by affording to an 
English composer such an opportunity as English 
composer was never before indulged with. We 
shall be glad, three years hence,—and so, we believe, 
will be the audience, now trained so highly,—to have 
some retrenchment of ballads and opera-music from 
the concert-schemes, in favour of a nightly Concerto. 
We now proceed to offer a note or two on the per- 
formances of the several days. The first part of 
‘Elijah,’ brilliantly as it went off, gave occasion for 
comment and caution. It would be a pity should the 
perfect acquaintance of every one concerned with 
that magnificent work,—the splendour of such an 
orchestra and chorus as was collected at Birmingham 
(this year more splendid than ever), and the admira- 
ble disciplinal power of the conductor,—lead to the 
execution, on every repetition of the oratorio, being 
overdone. Yet something of the sort was the case 
on Tuesday. With a view, possibly, of exceeding 
the memorable performance of 1855, the majority of 
the choruses were taken at a tempo so much too rapid, 
as just that much to deprive them of due effect. “A 
superabundance of spirit (which, however, is a fault 
on the right side, our sluggish national taste and tem- 
perament oe considered), may produce results 
resembling fever or levity. There is neither the one 
nor the other in Mendelssohn’s music anywhere. The 
performance of the second act was far finer. The 
singers, one and all, did their best ; but Mr. Weiss, 
the Llijah, would be wise were he to give his voice a 
little rest, if he means it to retain its once fine tone 
for a few years to come. 

In the miscellaneous act of the first evening con- 
cert, among the items claiming remark was, Miss 
Balfe’s singing of Pacini’s cavatina, “Il soave e bel 
contento,” as a piece of execution superfluously and 
indisereetly elaborate. Signor Tamberlik gained 
honours, in the War Hymn from ‘Le Prophete.’ 
Madame Viardot was in her fullest force in the scene 
“(Q mon Fernand,” from ‘La Favorita.’ The Over- 
ture to ‘Le Siege de Corinthe’ (Signor Rossini’s best 
overture) was magnificently played. The cardinal 
attraction of the evening, however, was Handel's de- 
licious Serenata, ‘Acis and Galatea.’ We have now 
(referring to what was said a fortnight ago) to speak 
in high prais eof Signor Costa’s additions to the score. 
Those by Mozart—it was pertinently observed in the 
hook of the words—are too delicate for a force so 
large as the five hundred players and singers at Bir- 
mington. These by Signor Costa are enriching and 
supporting—nowhere intrusive, in nowise contradic- 
tory of the design, but completing it for performance 
on ascale of which its maker never dreamed. We 
should enjoy to hear ‘ Acis’ given, as it may have 
been originally, with a small and sweet chorus, and a 
player at the pianoforte as able as Handel to fill the 
gaps and to cover the nakednesses of the score ; but 
Handel (as we said on the occasion of the Sydenham 
Festival) is elastic. His outlines are so grand, his 
designs are so clear, his colours are so pure, that his 
creations will bear a magnifying as well as a dimin- 
ishing glass, and ‘ Acis,’ as was proved at Birming- 
ham, is capable of being presented on a grand scale, 








s0 as to excite great interest. The choruses went 
superbly, and the singers were up to the mark of the 
choruses. In better hands the solos could not have 
been placed. Mr. Sims Reeves is peculiarly excel- 
lent in “ Love sounds the alarm,”—no one in our 
memory having sung the tenor bravuras of Handel so 
well as he. Madame Novello gave “ Heart, thou seat 
of soft delight,” deliciously, and Signor Belletti was 
a Polyphemus, at once as agile and brutal, but without 
a tinge of coarseness, as it is possible to imagine. 
The skill with which this great vocalist gets the ut- 
most out of his voice without ever forcing it, should 
be taken as a lesson by every singer who hears him. 
Mr. Montem Smith, the best second tenor of our ac- 
quaintance, was steady and efficient as Damon. 

The repetition of ‘ Eli,’ on Wednesday morning, 
was in all respects satisfactory, and confirmed every 
opinion conceived of the genuine qualities of the ora- 
torio, as music alike sterling and characteristic, with- 
out strain or eccentricity. Some portions were better 
wrought out than they were three years ago—among 
them, the Chorus of the Revellers in the Temple. 
The concerted music was excellently ripe and finished. 
Most welcome, too, was the exchange of Herr Formes 
for Signor Belletti. Though the part of Eli lies too 
low for the Italian artist’s voice, he is so consum- 
mately an artist, that not a note nor phrase was over- 
looked in which there was any possibility of his mak- 
ing a legitimate effect. The execution was as com- 
plete as the conception was dignified. The oratorio 
seemed to please more even than it did on its first 
performance, and this, not only in those simpler por- 
tions which have already become household music, 
but in its more complicated numbers. 

Wednesday’s concert was less interesting than its 
predecessor: insomuch as it was more miscellaneons. 
Among the choice things in it were Rossini’s Over- 
ture to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ played incomparably,— 
Madame Viardot’s rondo from ‘L’Italiana.’ This 
lady has been singing throughout the week as she has 
never before sung in England, with a uniform force, 
evenness, and expressive grandeur of style and variety 
of fancy, which during former visits never failed to be 
indicated, but, sometimes, were but incompletely ex- 
hibited. Miss Balfe, too, sang better than on the 
Tuesday : but execution so profuse as hers demands 
regulation. Among the novelties were Mendelssohn’s 
Cantata, ‘To the Sons of Art,’ for male quartet, 
male chorus, and brass instruments. This we like 
less than most of his late compositions ; and the 
right effect of it was lost, inasmuch as a chorus of two 
thousand singers is bound together by the brass in- 
struments which accompany it,—whereas a chorus of 
two hundred is out-brayed by them. Mr. Sloper’s 
duet ‘Old Memories,’ produced at his Concert, has 
been since scored by him, and proves more effective 
with orchestra than with pianoforte accompaniment. 

We must reserve, for another week, our notes on 
the remainder of the Festival performances, adding 
merely a miscellaneous remark or two. This year’s 
Birmingham Festival will probably prove the most 
productive in point of musical receipts which has till 
now been held in the town. For Thursday’s ‘ Mes- 
siah’ every ticket was disposed of by Monday, and 
some days earlier an announcement was put forth 
that owing to the run without precedent on guinea 
admissions to that Oratorio, it was found necessary 
to do away with all the half-guinea, or unreserved 
seats. The audience on such occasions it does the 
heart good to observe. Its sincere enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of twenty-three days’ work by a battered 
man aged fifty-nine, who died some hundred years 
ago, but whose “name liveth for evermore,” have 
something in them ennobling and inspiriting. They 
should act as a spur to every one with a spark of 
poetry in his soul who thinks of his art rather than of 
its immediate results.—Probably a larger number of 
healthy, intelligent, open faces and well-grown forms 
could be found in no other assemblage. We were 
struck more than ever this year by the comeliness of 
the inhabitants of this comely midland county—for 
comely is Warwickshire, in spite of the forges, chim- 
neys, and cinder-heaps, which here and there blot the 
fair face of Nature by bringing up treasures from its 
depths. We were struck the more with this, it may 
be, because a late Festival experience tempted us to 
comparison. Not long since [Athen. No. 1596] we 
registered the impressions during a rapid flight across 
Belgium into the Rhineland for the Whitsuntide 
Festival at Cologne. The Rhinelander would have 
no reason to complain of a route less picturesque and 
characteristic than that one if, after reaching London 
(perhaps by the Thames) he took Windsor, Oxford, 
Compton (with its old house), Warwick and Kenil- 
worth Castles, on his way to our greatest English 
Festival. He must, however, we fear, find something 
to envy in such a general musical excellence and 
(latterly) earnestness of execution as a Birmingham 
music-meeting affords him. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Music By MatL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great digtance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal Music. 
Snowball Song. Franz Abt. 25 

The second juvenile song of the ‘‘ Spring of Life” 
series, the first of which has deservedly found so many 
admirers. Boys’ sport is treated with quaint drollery, 
like men’s serious conflict on the battle-field. The 
music is thoroughly martial and highly animated, yet 
simple and child-like. 


Where Hast Thou Gone, my Mother? Song. 
L. W. Ballard. 


A little sentimental ballad, neat and pleasing. 


The Husking of the Corn. Song. H. H. Hawley. 25 
A Plantation Song, which has all the appearance of 
genuineness. 


Vocal, with Guitar Accompaniment. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, or Little White Cottage. 
Arranged by Bishop. 


Nellie Gray. Arranged by C. J. Dorn. 25 
A Guitar Arrangement of these two favorite Ballads 
has long been asked for, and will be eagerly bought 
by many. 


Instrumental Music. 


The National Orchestra. A collection of Polkas, 
Quadrilles, Airs, &c., arranged for small or- 
chestras or string bands. In numbers, each 

No. 1—Do They Miss Me at Home ? and, Thou art 
Gone from my Gaze. 

No. 2—Lilly Dale, and Katy Darling, 

Amateur clubs, quadrille and other small bands, 
will find this a very useful collection. The arrange- 
ment is for five or six instruments, including two vio- 
lins, flute, clarionet, cornet and bass, A few addi- 
tional parts, if wanted, can easily be added. 


Martha Waltz. (On Melodies from Flotow’s 
Opera.) Burgmuller. 50 


It is well known that in serving up the gems of a 
good opera, in the form of an elegant and pleasing 
Waltz, highly acceptable to all lovers of the brightest 
jewels among the light literature of the day, Burg- 
muller has not his equal. This set of ‘Martha 
Waltzes” is one of his best. Moderately difficult. 


Books. 

A Con.LecTION oF CATHEDRAL CHANTS; in- 
cluding the Gregorian Tones. Adapted to the 
Canticles and Occasional Services of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Also, Services for 
the Holy Communion and the Burial of the 
Dead. With an easy Morning Service in F, 
consisting of Te Deum and Benedictus. By 
S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc. $2.50 


This valuable work, which has been for some time 
in preparation, is now ready, and will be found supe- 
rior to anything of the kind heretofore issued. The 
system of Chanting adopted in it, though new to a 
majority of our Choirs, has been in daily practice in 
the English Cathedrals for more than a century, and 
its evident superiority to the many faulty and objec- 
tionable methods in use in this country, will, it is 
hoped. be apparent to the American church. A full 
description of this system will be found in the Ex- 
planatory Preface. This work also contains the Can- 
ticles of the English Prayer Book, thus rendering it 
available in the Canadas and British Provinces of 
North America. 

A separate Book of Words accompanies this Collec- 
tion, thus enabling Choirs to adapt such Chants to 
the Canticles as they prefer, instead of conforming, in 
all cases, to the selections made by the author. 
































